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I f Hppy Kissinger were not very 
mueh; alive he would be rolling 
over "in his grave at President 
Bush’s decision to let the Soviet Union 
involve itself in Middle East peace ef- 
forts — a possibility that in cold war 
days Dr ; Kissinger opposed with theo- 
logical intensity. 

With' “equal fervor, many Amer- 
icans despise terrorism. They must 
be thunderstruck to see Secretary of 
State Baker off to Damascus for ami- 
cable talks with President Hafez al- 
\ssad, 6ven though the Bush Admin- 
istration-holds Syria responsible for 
:he bombing of Pan Am 103, and other 
lotorious acts. 

These^re striking examples of the 
:xtent t<¥ which Mr. Bush — even if he 
lid maintain his vacation schedule — 
las placfed the Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait, and his determination to re- 
r erse it, 'at the top of his Administra- 
ion’s priorities. They may be defensi- 
ble decisions, with the cold war over 
nd MrrAssad sending troops to help 
djefend Saudi Arabia; but is the crisis 
iiji the desert really the most impor- 
tant problem facing Americans? 

Not at all. West Germany and the 
Soviet Union, for instance, now have 
agreed on how to share the costs of 
Soviet troop withdrawals from East 
Germany; so German reunification 
actually will take place on Oct. 3, 
barely three weeks from now. In the 
long run; this might be the most im- 
portant event of 1990, or the coming 
decade; but it’s taking place in a vac- 
uum of -public and perhaps official 
discussion, owing to the Middle East 
frenzy created by a dedicated Admin- 
istration and a headline-happy press. 

Only five weeks ago the major 
topics of American political discus- 
sion were the nomination of David 
Sputer tO’the Supreme Court, the $50 
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billion savings and loan scandal that 
made Neil Bush a household name, an 
economy that even an upbeat Presi- 
dent called “sluggish,” his broken 
pledge to oppose new taxes, and ef- 
forts to deal with the budget deficit. 

None of these matters have disap- 
peared or been managed. Though 
Senate hearings on Mr. Souter are at 
hand, all have taken second place to 
the idea of the U.S. standing tall in the 
desert, in opposition to aggression 
and in defense of oil. It’s not clear 
which comes first, and both are ad- 
mittedly important; but so are other 
problems that existed before Saddam 
Hussein loosed his tanks — problems 
that will not be solved by more troops 
from Egypt or more Presidential 
backslapping in Helsinki. 

In keeping to his August vacation 
schedule, Mr. Bush sought to show 
that he was not hostage to the Middle 
East crisis, as President Carter was 
thought to have been when Iran was 
holding U.S. hostages. Staying in 
Maine thus made some sense (though 
with oil supplies supposedly in danger 
the President at least could have 
beached his gas-guzzling speedboat). 
In fact, Mr. Bush’s single-minded at- 
tention to the Iraqi problem, however 
successful his efforts, may have 
made him as much a hostage to a sin- 
gle issue as Mr. Carter was. 

In particular, that sluggish U.S. 
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economy, and the dubious determina- 
tion of Democrats and Republicans 
alike to raise taxes anyway, demands 
Mr. Bush’s attention as much as does 
the Middle East. An economic col- 
lapse at home would make a major 
military commitment abroad incon- 
gruous, if not impossible, even with 
Saudi money as a backup. And what 
would distinguish one supposed su- 
perpower from another if each tried 
to maintain a military front on top of 
an economy sliding into ruin? 

It has largely escaped notice, more- 
over, in Americans’ persistent inno- 
cence of even their own history, that 
Mr. Bush has reverted to the sort of 
imperial Presidential conduct that 
the Vietnam War should have taught 
the nation to question. It’s true that he 
has kept Congress informed about his 
Middle East! policy; but the strategy, 
decisions and announced goals all 
have been his, including one that 
could backfire — to expel Iraq from 
Kuwait and restore the emirate. 

Few now dispute that goal; but sup- 
pose Iraq suddenly withdraws from 
Kuwait, contradicting Mr. Hussein 
but apparently bowing to overpower- 
ing opposition as well as to Mr. 
Bush’s demands. That would bring 
about the end of the blockade, the em- 
bargo and the anti-Iraq coalition, 
force Mr. Bush to bring U.S. troops 
home and leave Iraq unscathed as a 
military po|wer — perhaps, having 
defied the Uj.S. and the world, without 
real loss, even enhanced as a domi- 
nant voice in the Middle East. 

Mr. Bush’s imperial crisis manage- 
ment might not then seem so impres- 
sive; both Congress and the public 
might ask ^ome embarrassing ques- 
tions, such as: Who was the real win- 
ner? And who took the U.S. out on a 
limb that could be cut off behind it? □ 
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